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the schools. In order to appease the Nonconformists, Brougham
suggested that the religious teaching should consist solely in the
study of Scripture, and that no form of worship should be allowed
except the Lord's Prayer. Every child should be taken by his
parents to church or chapel on Sundays. The suggestion about
religious teaching was in substance the same as the Cowper-Temple
Clause of 1870.
The Bill was opposed by both Church and Nonconformists,
especially the latter, and Brougham withdrew it after the second
reading. Although no new education proposals were presented to
Parliament for over ten years, a good deal of useful work was
going on, mainly through the efforts of Brougham. In 1825 he
published his pamphlet Observations on the Education of the
People, and it is a commentary on the awakening interest in educa-
tion that it had to be reprinted twenty times in the year. The
pamphlet led to the formation of the Society for the Diffusion of
Useful Knowledge. Brougham's support of the newly founded
Mechanics' Institutes and the part he played in creating the
University of London will be mentioned in later chapters.
The Reform Bill became law in 1832 and the new Parliament
of the following year was packed with members eager for other
reforms. Knowing the temper of the new House, petitions pleading
for the creation of a national system of education flowed in from
all parts of the country. Joseph Hume, Member for Middlesex,
supported the petitions and attacked the Government vehementlv.
Suddenly, Brougham announced in the House of Lords his change
of opinion about compulsory education. He argued that the great
increase of the children in school did away with the need for
compulsion. There were now 1,030,000 pupils receiving instruc-
tion in the non-endowed schools and 165,000 in the endowed
schools. Brougham's former position was championed by Mr. J. A.
Roebuck who moved that the House, "deeply impressed with the
necessity of providing for a due Education of the People at large;
and believing that to this end the aid and care of the State are
absolutely needed, will, early during the next Session of Parliament,
proceed to devise a means for the universal and national Education
of the whole People." 1 The plan he proposed was greatly in
advance of anything that had been suggested before, and in many
ways showed a similarity to the Acts of 1870 and 1876. "In
general terms, I would say, that I would oblige, by law, every child
1 Commons Journal, Vol LXXXVIII, p. 615